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Briauron was formerly a part of Cambridge, 
It 


contains 


and known by the name of Little Cambridge. 
was incorporated in 1807. The town 
several beautiful country seats and highly-eulti- 
vated farms, 2 Congregational churches, 1 of which 
is Unitarian, and a bank, the “ Brighton Bank,” 
with a capital of $200,000. 


It is 16 miles south east from Concord, 35 cast of 


Population, 1,337. 


Worcester, 8 northerly from Dedham, and 5 west 
of Boston. 

A cattle fair was commenced here during the 
revolutionary war, and has been increasing in im- 
Most of the cattle 
supply of Boston market are brought in droves to 


portance ever since. for the 
this place, from two hundred to six thousand a week: 
every Monday 1s the fair, or market day, when the 
dealers in provisions resort thither to make pur- 
chases. 

The above is a western view of the central part 
of Brighton, showing the place where the great 
cattle-inarket of New Englandis held. The strect 
at this tine cattle of various kinds. 

Larg 
New 
LB sides 


number 


is filled with 
droves of cattle 
Hampshire 


furmshing the 


and with buy ers and sellers. 
Maine, 


Vermont to this market. 


are driven from and 


Boston market, great sof cattle are col- 


lected, bought and slaughtered, and barreled up for 


exportation to various places. In the engraving 
y the large buildiag appearing on the left is the, 
A ie Cattle Fair Hotel:’ at times as many as L100 or 
: % 500 pe rsons have been known to din this estat! 
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lishment on market days. ‘The Unitarian church 
is the next building eastward; the Brighton Bank 
A 
reporter attends the market, and his reports of 
the prices Xc. are 


is seen on the opposite side of the street. 


published in the newspapers. 

* Winship’s Gardens,” celebrated for their great 
variety of shrubs and flowers, are about half a mile 
north of the Cattle Fair Hotel. The Worcester 


rail-road passes through the northern part of these 


‘ wardens. 


The following statement of Brighton market for 
1837 and 1838 is from the public prints. In 1837, 
32,664 beef cattle, 16,216 stores, 110,206 sheep, 
17,052 swine ; total sales estimated at $2,449.23 1. 
In 1838, 25.850 beef cattle, sales estimated at 
$1,317,330: 9,573 stores, sales $315,909; 104, 
610 sheep, sales $261,600; 26,164 swine, sales 
$163,165—total sales estimated at $2,058,004.— 
Hist. Col. of Massachusetts. 
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Translated from the German of Zschokke. 
MARBLE AND CONRAD. 
FAcnd the Wole fn Four Sleeve. 

CHAPTER XV. 


Conrad's Departure. 


Ar break of day the carriage drove up to the door, 


and all 


surre 


thre 
unded the carnage and the hous« 


inhabitants of the village, assembled, 


to have one 


more look at their benefactor, and bless him; for 
Conrad, during his stay at Alteck, had become dear 


to every family in the village. He had been a do- 


/ mestic friend to all, and to every one in a different 


(way. 


Ile had worked more good in silence than 


was believed. Now they told each other, weeping 


> aloud, how he had administered medicine to the sick 


‘ clothed the naked, given bread to the hungry, and 


‘ than all the others in the village. 


security for the oppressed debtor. Every father 


‘ believed that Conrad had done him the greatest 


services; and that he had loved his family more 
He had imposed 
silence upon all, but the general sorrow at his de- 
parture broke the promises of every one. 

When Conrad entered the dining-room, to take 
his last breakfast, he found the steward and Jose- 
phine’s mother intears. ‘They took their breakfast 
and Conrad endeavored to comfort those mourners. 
After every thing was ready for his departure, he 
suddenly left his seat, begged to be remembered by 
them, and left the reom. He had not the courage 
to ask for Josephine; but now, when he bade fare. 
well, he took once more the hand of Mrs. Walter, 
and said with a voice nearly choked with pain— 
** Remember me to Josephine: tell her that ] have 
loved her beyond all bounds; that 1 will love her 
across the ocean.” 

When he left the house, and proceeded towards 
the carriage, the steward and Josephine’s mother 
were hanging on hisarm. All the people seemed 
as if bent down by a weight of sorrow ;—and all 
wept, sobbing aloud. Conrad, already too much 
agitated, wished to conquer his emotions, jumped 
into the carriage, to hasten away ; but at that mo- 
iment he heard a voice behind him, which riveted 
him tothe spot. Ie turned. Josephine, pale, with 
eyes red from weeping, full of unspeakable suffer. 


ing, stood in the door of the house, calling his name. 


—_—~~-_~w 


She was embarrassed fora moment, when she saw 
the carriage surrounded by people, who were weep- 
ing and kneeling; but in the next moment shx 
walked towards Conrad. “ Farewell!” she said in 
a feeble tone of voice.—“ Forgive me, lam but a 
mortal!” and she ran back into the house. 
CHAPTER XVI. 
Visit to Mr. Sinith 
“What is it?”—thought Conrad; but 


hours 


elapse d before he came c ipable of tranquil reflec. 


‘“Whatis nt! 


delusion ! 


tion. 
lift 


ICCUNELS OF 


All is delusion! 
"The 


cxistence are crushed 


Our whole 


isa most tender and decpest 


my 
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lusion! Josephine loves me! She may fall a vic- 
tim to this sorrow, and so may I. What more is 
it! 
it been sooner, it would have been too soon. 
into thy grave, Josephine! there thou wilt be at 
rest. Have L not to pay a holy debt to a father? 
There is no stay under the skies, no glory, no hap- 
piness! Here the highest blessedness and deepest 
despair are sisters. But why is it so? God is in. 
comprehensible. 
Wherefore do L moralize ? [do my duty. I saeri- 
fice the world, friendship, love, Josephine, myself, 
to the duties that I have to fulfil. God wills it so— 
I will be silent !” 
"Thus soliloguized Conrad. But he manned him- 
self, and looked boldly towards his fate.—* 'Thou 


art thyself the cause of these sorrows !” he said to 


may He direct, may Ile rule. 


himself{—* or thou mightest now go laughing to the 
And 
so much is self-indulgence. 
Thou hasta hole in thy sleeve, would Father Mar- 
ble say. 


East Indies, didst thou not iove Josephine. 
thou dost love her 


Ah did but Josephine not suffer !” 
‘Towards night he arrived at the capital. 
hastened iunmediately to the banker Sith. 


Ile 
"This 
gentleman was astonished, yet gladtosce him. “1 
bring the answer to your letter myself.” 

* And what have you concluded to do?” 
the banker. 


asked 


* To go to the East Indies. 


too much”—replied Conrad. 


I owe it to my father 

** T should be a mon- 
ster were I to leave him, old and feeble as he is, to 
hisimisery. I should become desperate were L too 
know that the venerable, virtuous old man held 
out his hands to me in yain.” 

* All this is very excellent, all this is very noble, 
my dear Eck”—said Smith—* but you must not 
act without reflection. A journey to the East In- 
dies is not a walk. Who will be your security 
when arrived there? 
ship? may you not become sick on your journey, 
be wrecked, or sink ?” 

“Very possible. But then I shall have done my 
duty, and Providence will guide all the rest,” re- 
joined Conrad. 

“Very good. But how, if Mr. Marble—for he 
is old—should have died, before you arrive in Cal. 
eutta? Of what avail would then be this journey 
round the world?) For what purpose would then 
your present course of life be interrupted, and your 
property sacrificed?” rejoined the banker. 

“6 My course of life will never be inte rrupted. 
The eourse I run is called ‘duty. And should | 
return a beggar, very well! I know how to sup- 
port myself. Tam young. Let me have my Way. 
1 only beg of you to give me a bill of exchange on 
London for all the ready money I have. 
purpose I have called on you. 
something more for Mr. Marble, so much the better. 
I will be your personal debtor, and on my return I 
will pay you back with accumulated interest, even 
should I have to work for it like a slave.” 


or that 


“Very nobly thought in you,” said Smith, “ but 
let us also take the matter deliberately into consid- 


eration. Mr. Marble cares certainly less for the 


We understand each other too late, but had , 
Sink | 


4 


My dream is not yet ended. 


| render an account of my transactions to Lord Wal- ; 


\ ments in my way. 


‘ lence. 


than people. ‘Thatis connected with peculiar difli- 
Follow my advice.” 

* No Mr. Smith I cannot do it. I am of greater 
service to my father Marble than you or your money 
can be. 


culties. 


_— 


Y. 


, them for weeks into the hands of a stranger. 


Ile is old and feeble, he needs a son to | 


cherish and foster him, to assist and protect him. | 


Ah! in sucha condition a friend is worth more } claimed Conrad, “ increases on the other side of the 


A warm word of conso- | 


than mountains of gold. 


lation is worth more than all the services well-paid § 


hirclings can render. 


Jet us pursue this talk no 
farther, 


‘To-morrow I go from here to Regensburg 


lenroth, give him my resignation and thanks. He 
is an honest man, and will not throw any impedi- 
If you wish to be mine and Mr. 
Marble’s friend, I would beg of you to give me a 
letter to Lord Wallenroth, recommending to him my 
purpose. I haye seen how much your word avails 
with him.” 

Mr. Smith looked at Conrad a long time in si- 


But he stood before him fixed in his purpose, 


sf 


, und what he said proceeded from the utmost re- | 


cesses of his heart. Even Mr. Smith seemed for a 


moment tobe moved at this outburst of filial love } 


and gratitude, yet he endeavored by new arguments 


, to dissuade him from his undertaking. , 


Can you find immediately a 


If you will add | 


pleasure of your company than for a certain sum | 


of money which will either enable him to prosecute 
It he has 
he will be contented, and will find means for al! hy 


his suit or to return to Europe. money, 


needs; and then you are perfectly unnecessary to 


him. Well, then, tell ine how much you wish to 


» settle upon ham, and how much of my own I shall 


add to it. We willremit it tohim. Drafts ean be 
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* Itisin vain!” exclaimed Conrad. 
perhaps to,her causes that might have induced me to 
ake a base choice I loved a noble, lovely girl—you 
know Josephine Walter—only at the moment of my 
departure | became aware that I was also her love. 


Smith, I pray you to give me the drafts.” 


Conrad spoke thus— Come to my heart!” ex- 
claimed the old man, and kissed him. “ Youare 
certainly a mostexcellent man. I envy Mr. Mar- 
ble fur having such ason,and sucha friend. — 
How few fathers are as fortunate as he! You shall 
have the drafts you desire, and that you may not 
have any difficulties with Lord Wallenroth, 1 will 
inyself accompany you to Regensburg.” 

Conrad was at this sudden emotion of Mr. Smith 
somewhat * There for all”’—he 


thought to himself—* In every man, even should 


astonished. is 
he in his every day life have become shriveled up 
behind his counter to a mummy, and should he 
have become a stone, there is always a divine spark 
left, which is never tot lly extinguished. It requires 
but the breath to blow it into a flame. His origi- 
nal nature will rise again with victorious grandeur, 
however deeply it may lie crushed by the merean- 
tile © Shall and Hare,” or be sullied by the dust 
of trade, or be disfigured hy the ological or pe da- 
gorical systems, or be strangled by pohtic and 
military science,” 

Conrad forgot the letter of the banker, forgot his 
sensible counsels which he had just before heard, 
forgave him all his cautions, which he thought are 
subtle high treasons on man, but are very current 
in this every day world, and rejoiced that the nobler 
spirit was stirring within him. This is called ro- 
antic in commen life, since that greatness of 
soul, which we admire in wen of an anterior world, 
has now deserted aetual life altogether, and taken 
refure in poetry. 

CHAPTER XVIL. 

Visittu Reg burg 
Linp itie ntly as Conrad pressed for the J to 
Lord Wallenroth, Mr. Sruith nevertheless del ivedit 
nearly a week he said, “I had 


you, and yet L noust do 


journey 


¢ For,” never 


counted on aecompanying 


* There are } 


~~ eee adie 


it now. My business transactions are extensive, 
and I cannot leave them so suddenly, and intrust 
You 
also will not lose by it. Lord Wallenroth has a 
letter from me. He knows of our coming, and as 
he is expecting us, he will not leave Regensburg.” 

** But every day, every hour we let pass,” ex- 


ocean the distress and the longing of the venerable 
deserted old man.” 

Mr. 
Smith, however, who needed his comforts, would 
not travel during the night, but took his usual rest. 
While Mr. 
Smith was asleep, he alleviated his sorrow by wr- 
ting his journal, rather for Josephine than for him- 


At length the day of departure arrived. 


Conrad lost both sleep and paticnce. 


self, and he recorded his lone communings with her, 
which he wished to send to her before leaving the 
shore of Europe. 

‘They arrived at Regensburg. On the first day, 
Lord Wallenroth could not be seen. Conrad drew 
unfavorable conjectures from this, for he doubted 
not in the least that the Lord of Alteck was at home 
to the banker Smith. He thought there must be 
some plot; although, Mr. Smith wore a serene 
countenance when he returned at night: but even 
that serenity was somewhat suspicious. 

On the following day, Lord Wallenroth sent a 
messenger to the strangers, informing them that he 
expected them to dinner. Conrad urged to go car- 


lier. He had firmly resolved, that should the pro- 


‘ prietor of Alteck raise any difficulties about dis- 
And yet—duty before happiness. ‘Therefore, Mr. | 


missing him from his service, he would depart the 


} same night, without being disinissed. 
‘ . ’ . ° 4 
Mr. Smith's eyes were filled with tears when 


Lord Wallenroth received them very kindly. 
After the first compliments passed, Conrad ex- 
plained with feverish eagerness the cause of his 
arrival, and the necessity of his being dismissed. 
He placed before him his accounts, and gave a 
general description of what he had done for Alteck. 

“In all you pledged yourself to do you have 
given entire satisfaction, except in that one clause 
respecting Mrs. Walter. ‘The good woman has 
been made unfortunate through you.” 

Conrad became red as yvermillion. 

* Through me!” he exclaimed. 

“The day before yesterday,” rejoined Wallenroth 
**T received a letter from her, and in it she informs 
me how dear you had become to the whole village, 
und how cye ry one dc plore s your loss. There is 
also Josephine, the daughter of Mrs. Walter, who, 
since your departure was wasting away like a 
wanning taper.” 

* Does she write that?” asked Conrad. 

“ Most assuredly,” the «The 


thoughts of both mother and daughter are noble 


was answer. 


enough to honor your resolution to go to the East 


Indies; but the mother is grieving for the life of 


her daughter since that is now in danger.” 

Conrad became pale. 

Lord Wallenroth gave him the letter, Conrad 
read itas it came from Mrs. Walter. In it she in- 
formed Lord Wallenroth of the sudden departure 
of the superintendent, and that for some time pre- 


vious she had observed that he had made a great 


impression on the mind of her daughter Josephine. 


His sudden departure had entirely changed Jose- 


phine’s disposition. She was visibly fading away: 
the physicians advised her to divert herself by trav- 


cling, but Josephine would not depart from Al- 
teck: and also scemed too weak to bear the fa- 
tivnes of a journey The whole letter breathed 
the affliction of a disconsolate mother. 
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Conrad threw himself into a chair, covering his 
face with his handkerchief, and could not forbear 
sobbing aloud. Lord Wallenroth approached hin. 
Conrad aroused himself. 

“Tread your soul,” said Lord Wallenroth, “ and 
your tears justify me in what [have done. I know 
Josephine. She is 
You love her?” 

* Certainly Ido!” exclaimed Conrad. 


I also esteem her very highly. 
one of the loveliest of her sex. 


**'Phen compose yourself,” replied the baron. 
**T had Josephine’s health, and the peace of mind 
of her excellent mother, so much at heart, that at | 
the same hour in which [ received this letter, I 
despatched a courier with a letterto Alteck, inforim- 
ing her that Mr. Eck would not go to the East | 
Indies ; that circumstances had altered, and that 
Mr. Eck would again return to Alteck.—The letter | 
is undoubtedly now in the hands of Mrs. Walter and ; 
so will prevent greater harm. Have I done well?” | 

“You have done well !"—said Conrad. 

“ And you go not to the East Indies ?” inquired | 
Wallenroth. 

* You have done well, I say, and it is done well, 
when in this life we have dried a tear, should it 


even have been done under the veil of deception, ’ 


I thank you, Lord Wallenroth,” rejoined Conrad. 
* T myself will write from here to Alteck, and keep 
the hope alive. If we win time we gain a great 
deal. ‘Time exercises a greater might over man, 
than the power of his principles. 
excusable device inay be saved; but I go to the 
ast Indies.” 

“Tlow Mr. Eck, would you have me become a 
liar?’ asked Wallenroth. 


Conrad shrugged his shoulders. 


* Would you 
have me, Lord Wallenroth, become a monster to- 


wards my good father, through who [ am what I 


ain 

* No!’—exclaimed Lord Wallenroth. “TI feel 
the importance of your choice :—there a father, 
and a benefactor, who has indeed the claims of a 
father on you—and here a leved one.” 


* And the claims of a father are older, holier. 


than those of the loved ones’—retorted Conrad. 
‘She would be compelled to desist loving me, were 


I capable of a base action. Jose phine would be 


hound to despise me.” 

Let us look at the matter from another point of 
view ’—rejoined Wallenroth.—“* You would hasten 
to the relief of an old man, to whom, perhaps, bet- 
ter and more speedy assistance might be rendered 


with a sutficient sum of money : and you let a noble 


girl, overpowered with grief, perish—whom all the 
world cannot compensate for the loss of her friend. 


You go tothe Mast Indies for the purpose of making 
more serene the evening of an aged man, whos 
} —" ae 

life perhaps is spared only for a few months; 


and 
on that account you let a young life, which only 
now ts beginning to bloom, perish with all its he 


hs. 


j 
*T act from this principle’ —st. rnly rephed Con- 
rad—* that when conscience calls us to the rilit 


and to duty, we ought not to regard anything 


termed accident or advantage. 


The life of my 
father and the life 


of Josephine are in the power of 


Heaven, but the rigitcous deed is in my power. l 


do as duty commands me, and over the rest H 
rules, who knows how 


the best. 


to regulate every thing for 
"That is 


not my business. Ain [sure 

that by we ikness—No, it is not that!—that by a 
base aetion Lean prolong Jos« phine’s existences 

i * You do not suffer me to come to the end, M1 

a Eick” replied Lord Wallenroth *Ltold you Thad 


i 
% written that cireumstanees had altered 


And this 


ee 
“Ty, 
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‘ counterfeited that it was difficult 


is indeed the fact. 
you will not go to the Fast.” 

* How? Is Mr. Marble dead already ? 
you wish to make me believe so ?”—exclaimed 
Conrad, terrified —* Or perhaps you have certain 
intelligence that my father is already on his return 
to Europe? I pray you keep me no longer on the 
rack—I am miserable.” 

* It is nothing of all that’—replied Lord Wallen- 
roth, with a smile—* But you will be astonished, 
you are the proprictor of Alteck. not. I 
was only so for a short time. I bought the manor 
This, 
however, you were not to be informed of till after 
you had been a year home from your travels. It 


I am 


of Mr. Marble, who destined it for you. 


was his intention to prove you first; and did you } 


prove yourself such as Mr. Marble wished you to 
be, then the manor was to be yours. I 
deliver to you the deed of gift. You have acted in 
Alteck in the spirit of your benefactor. 
is yours by right.” 


Conrad was perplexed. He knew not what to 


say. At last he exclaimed with a trembling voice, | 
and his eyes, full of tears, lifted towards Heaven— } 
* Good Marble, thou hast ever thought of others, } 
but never of thyself! Now thou art no longer poor ! | 


If this is true, and I hope that at this serious 


‘ moment you are not jesting with me I offer to you 
or to Mr. Smith immediately an advantageous 
Josephine by this } 


contract. ‘The manor of Alteck brings at present 


an annual rent of seventy thousand dollars. Ina 
few years it will be worth a hundred and twenty 
thousand. I will mortgage it to you for thirty or 
forty thousand. Will you give me that amount in 
drafts on London ?” 

“ Before we can enter upon that business”—said 
Lord Wallenroth with visible emotion—* it is neces- 
sary that you should first have the deed of gift 
in your hands.” 

As soon as Lord Wallenroth 


doeun nt 


returned with the 
in his hand, Mr. Smith silently pressed 
and left Lord Wallen- 


roth was not less agitated. le gave the parchment 


Conrad's hand the room. 
to Conrad, and hastily followed Mr. Sinith out of 
the apartment. 
CHAPTER XVIII 
The Document 
Conrad 


thos: 


could not understand thi behavior of 


two old genth nen. Te looked for some time 
after them. “ What are they doing 7” he thought, 
* they seem to be moved! My resolution to go to 
the East Indies evid ntly meets with their appro- 
bation—why do they resist it?) What have they 


to win or lose, cither by my going or staying? 


For with men who have rrownh r Ist } 1a worldly 
life, itd } ids at lust only on loss or gain, on shall 
or har ad 

Hi sat down he side thr window inal op hi d th 


parchment. When he saw Mr. Marble’s » 


> 


written by his own land, Ix 


place upon which the revered onc had rested. T in 
wread. It s then an assigniment of the manor 
to Con | ek vho he ‘ il] d is ¢ ir tdopted 


on, With all rights and privileges. But when he 


came to the signature, Conrad was alarmed. "Th 

hole document scemed to be false. It wus dated 
n Regensburg: and the date was ¢ iy two d Lys 
‘ ] but Mer. Marble’s signature W is so perfectly 


or not he had written it himself, 

He started up from his 
gentleman. With a 
Wallenroth enters 


chair to look 
yoyou Countenance, Lord 


d tha rool 


IT could lay you a wager that ; 


Or do 


} it’—said Conrad— when did he write this ? 
will now 


‘The manor ; 


5 » ° ° , 
> You drive me mad with your jests. 
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* Was I not right, my dear Eck ?” he exclaimed 
: with eyes beaming with joy. ‘ Now you will 
leave the East Indies where they are.” 

} = By no means,” exclaimed Conrad—* this doc- 
> ument is false !” 


“ No! itis not, itis true and authentic’—re- 


| plied Wallenroth, “ upon my honor, authentic !” 
/ But the date is only two days old!” retorted 
» Conrad. 
. = Exactly,” said the Baron. 

* Who has written my father’s signature?” in- 
» quired Conrad. 
‘ Who else than he himself?” answered Wal- 
lenroth. “ You certainly ought to know his sig- 
’ nature.” 


“That is the very reason, because I do know 
an 

“ Cannot you see it? cannot you read it? on 
: the day before yesterday,” added Wallenroth. 
“ The day before yesterday,” exclaimed Conrad 
IIow is this? 
’ How can he write? Is he come from Calcutta? 
Has he returned’? Is he come home from the East 
Indies ?” 

* No, Mr. Eck,” calmly replied Wallenroth. 

* Not returned? 
claimed Conrad. 


That is a contradiction!” ex- 


« No, not a contradiction—no! he never went to 
the Mast Indies !” 
next room—and the next moment the door opened, 
and hand in hand with Mr. Smith, old Mr. Marble 
walked held out his 


: towards Conrad, and exclaimed, “ My Sox !"— 


called out a revered voice in the 


into the room. He arms 
and embracing the young man, who stood motion- 
less, like a statue—and did not seem to understand 
what had oceurred to him, 

* No, thou dear boy, I was not in the Fast 
Indies. Come, press me to thy brave and gallant 
heart; thou art the joy of my life! ‘Thou art just 


what thou shouldst be. May God in HLleaven bless 


thee !” 
CHAPTER XIX. 
The Explanation, 

The joy of old Marble was not less than the 
eestacy of the surprised Conrad, who for a long tine 
could not find words to give vent to his feelings. 
They had to tell each other so much, that after the 
lapse of several hours, Conrad did not understand 
how all this had happened. 

“ Now, child,” began Father Marble, “ I will 
tell thee every thing in order as it oceurred. ‘Take 
aseat! Jtis true, I had a great deal of trouble in 
I know not how it entered the lead 


of the sovercign to hang upon ti 


knighthood. ‘There must be a difference « 


the capital. 
that li ur bag of 


rank, 


although the wool distinguishes the sheep frou: the 
eoat better than the name. He who as an officer 
of state wishes to make his fortune, so called, and 
to stand ne ir the person ol lis sovereign, and 

desirous to attain a greater sphere of action, i 

ect humsell knighted ! Ile acts wise ly. [tis a 
good and protitable inheritance for Jus cliuidren 
One lke nin) elt, who hus no clildren, no influ we, 
who wants no public offices, and ts contented with 
What no prince cay oye a pure heart that wills 
and does as much good as it can to one like me, 
that parcel tonly brings re il trouble and disa- 
rreeabte ciren tances, But ft perl ips took that 
trifling utter ¢t s s| However, by my re- 
fueal TP offended the prince, or perhaps his lords. 
They gan to annoy | by many little acts. I 
felt vexed at them.—Therefore L leit the capital 
It is at the tine hen PT desired thee to write ms 
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regularly, even if thou shouldst not receive any 
answer from me-—for correspondence by letter was 
troublesome to me—and to direct thy comimunica- 
tions to my old honest friend, Mr. Smith. 


*“ T removed to a small estate, where I lived > 


happily and in retirement. 
God, that I might not think heaven was on this 
earth, and I became sick of a billious fever. I 


then was urged to make my last will and testa- | 


ment, as I micht possibly die. ‘Those people were 


in the right, for whosvever is not prepared to die 


every day, and stand before his Heavenly Judge— ; 


oh! he has indeed a great hole in his sleeve! 


Thou understandest ine, Conrad. 

* But then, poor man that I was, I had no chil- 
dren ; perhaps some distant relatives who were 
eugtriy looking for my death, and people who do 
not know what use to make of their money ; that 
is they only know how to count interest, save their 


money for themselves alone, and are striving to 


render themselves conspicuous before the people, 


ke epa good table, and call it foolish when we deny 


to ourselves, in order to have a greater abundance } 


need ; those 
‘True, 
I had brought up many children, or had them rear- 


for the benefit of others who are in 
people I thought have already too much. 


ed; but whether they were what they ought to be, 
I did not know. They all had holes in their 
sleeves! Imadea short business of it, and set- 
tled upon every one, without differences a certain 
sum, since I could not take any thing with ime ; 
and then became well. 

* When [ was sick, and laid on my bed, waited 
upon only by hurelings, I then felt, for the first time, 
deeply the want of being loved for my own self’s 
sake. ‘Then I often thought of you, and longed for 


your return. You came. But I would prove you 
whether you actually were a man without a hole 
in your sleeve! Thad bought the manor of Alteck, 
a worthless estate. There, I thought, a person ean 
give a specimen whether he bas his head and his 
My friend, Lord Wallen- 


roth, was kind enough to lend his name for the 


heart in the right place. 
purpose. Mr. Smith advertised the office of super- 
intendent in the public journals, showed you thy 
the paper, brought you to Lord Wallenroth, and all 
the rest you know. I never would make my ap- 
pearance, for I earnestly desired to become well 
acquainted with your true character. 

* Wallenroth nade a clause in behalf of a poor 
minister's widow, with whose husband I had been 
well acquainted. He was the fricnd of my youth. 
The lady Had 


she not loved my friend Walter, [ would have made 


was like an angel in female form. 


her my wile, for I adimuired the girl in seeret; but 
she knew nothing of it, since she was scareely ac- 
But 


quered my passion, which—I will not deny it— 


guainted with me. I loved Walter, and con- 


»/ . 
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nearly lure an irreparable hole in My 
Through Lord Wallenroth, I received, from time to 
time, tidings ubout the woman whom I had loved; 
and when the noble Walter left ber without prop- 
erty, { had the widow provided 
We * for that 


said to Wallenroth, ‘ yet is an earth 


for through hina. 


brought her to Alt ek $ wou in,” ] 
ly angel.’—* Tf 
she is an angel,’ said he, * then her daughter Jose- 
I thought ; 
if it is so, and Conrad the proper man, nothing will 
be wanting there. 


phine is certainly a seraph.” Umph! 
Mrs. Walter remained with her 
youny seraph in Alteck, and we established you as 
their companion. 

** As olten as you were with Mr. Smith in the 


§ capital, to pay the money and render account of 


LS 
« 


I 


There I was visited by 


ZUR 


your proceedings, I traveled incognito through 
Alteck. My heartfelt delighted. You began with 
a great hole in the sleeve, and have mended it 


considerably in one year. ‘Then 


adopt thee as my son, and to transfer to thee the | 


whole of my property ; for Conrad, I thought, fol- 
lows in my footsteps. He is a noble boy! 
does he also love me, like a father?) ‘That was yet 


a qnestion with me, and alas! my dear Conrad, 


whether it be a hole in the sleeve, or not, to my | 


Then we 
played this little comedy, in which your heart was 
a little pinched. 


heart it was the most important one. 


You have made me, an old man, 


happy, and led me back into my lost Eden. Now 


our comedy is ended, I shall go to Alteck to live ' 


with you and to assist you a little. In Alteck we 


build houses of * peace on earth,’ and prepare for : 


the heaven above the stars. In my gray hairs I 
will now confess to Mrs. Walter my unfaded true 
love, and with the young seraph you may settle 
your own affair.” 
CHAPTER XX. 
The Alteck. 
What joy, gratitude and love, were felt by Con- 


teturn to 
rad, can easily be imagined. At the first hour, in 
which he was unencuinbered and alone in his room, 
he fell on his knees, and thanked the Divine and 
Benevolent Ruler of the Universe. ‘Then, with a 
heart yet deeply agitated, he sat down to his writ- 
ing-desk. 
his fortune, and to Josephine the history of his heart, 
and its dt sires. 

Mr. Marble had yet to order so much respecting 
his affairs, that three weeks elapsed before they 
Mrs. Walter, in 


answer to his letter, stated, that Josephine was fully 


could think of going to Alteck. 


restored to health, and in her silent transport that 
she was scarcely like an earthly being. 

Josephine, however, in her letters, was just as 
singular as she had been in her pe rsonal intercourse. 
‘s No!” not,” I 


love you. I alvo assure you that such a feeling for 


she wrote, ** I love you cannot 
you has never entered my heart.—L love my excel. 
the 


tht push s 


lent mother above all things. I love whole 
But you—there is something 


I know not 


world. 


me away from you. What to call it, 


how to describe it. It is vencration, deyvotednes: 


You are right to love me, more I do not deserve 
It isalready too much that you give a thought to so 
insignificant a creature as I am; that you can 

But for 
I fear that 


by this common word I should profane my sensi- 


say, Without me the world were nothing. 


me to love you, would be too hiunan. 


bilities.—T here is something august in you, which, 


by being near me, you have inparted fo me. 


Every thing has become diflerent. Nature is not 


as it was before. Before you came to Alteck, I 
looked at things as others did; but thisi no lone 
so. A different spirit is diifused over all things, I 


should never have the eourage to tr ll you this by 
} 


being f 


word of mouth, but lar away irom you, iny 
timidity has lost its sway. 


I should 


cannot comprehend how IT ean lve near 


It is true » Without 


you 


not like to breathe the air of lite: but 1 


be continually at your side!” 
, 
Marble, to 


Jose- 


stuned 


whom Conrad always showed 
phine’s letters—and he loved to read them 
** Conrad,” he said, “ this seraph takes you for a 


cherub. Sut you children of elysium will 


soon 

become lessplatonic. Have only a little patience 
Mr. Marble could not have surpri ed Conrad 

more agreeably in Regensburg, than when at Lord 


Wallenroth’s house he was met on entering the 


a ~ — - 


had not changed their traveling dress. 


I concluded to : 


But | 


He wrote to Mrs. Walter the history of 





. 
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room by Mrs. Walter and Josephine, who as yet 
Conrad 
with joyful emotion embraced the mother but his 
eyes were fixed on Josephine, who stood motionless, 
The 
ordinary shows of politeness of the refined world, 


blushing deeply, and looking at the floor. 


so called, otherwise a plague to bettcr men, are 


nevertheless often times devices of inestimable 


value. By means of those, the lovers found the 
way toeach other, who concealed in a general and 
polite conversation the loud calling of their hearts. 
They learned to look at each other without tremb- 
ling, and to speak together without being confused. 
Mr. Marble declared to Mrs. Walter how 


loved her in youth, and now, an old man, he would 


he had 


be her best friend. 

* But those two people, I mean your daughter 
and my son, have not told each other what they 
have to say !” whispered Marble to his friend Mrs. 


Walter. ‘* Suppose we let them have an hour of 


: conversation in the garden?” 


Between flowers and bushes, Josephine and Con- 
rad were purposely deserted by all. Meanwhile, 
Marble and Mrs. Walter determined upon the future 
lot of the people. 

One hour after another elapsed, but Josephine 
and Conrad did not make their appearance. Night 
came on, yet they did not return. 

* This matter troubles me’’—remarked Mr. Mar- 
ble; “they may be bewildered from mere exstacy ” 
Marble took the arm of Mrs. Walter, and searched 
for the missing couple. No sound betrayed thei. 
At last they found them between thick bushes. 
There they stood, like two statues, underneath a 
beech tree, so engrossed with each other, that they 
heard not the footsteps of those who approached 
them. 

* God be praised that you yet have breath”?’— 
exclaimed Marble —* but I do not like this hiding of 
cherubs and seraphs ! Away with you; to-morrow 
IL will drive you out of this garden.—You have at 
last discovered that you are two very natural human 
beings. You both have, as I perecive, an enormous 
hole in your sleeve, Which matrimony alone can 
mend.” 

Conrad and the decply blushing Josephine re- 
turned with their beloved parents. ‘The next morn. 
ing by Marble’s urgeney, the youthtul lovers were 


led 


$6 My son’’—said 


warried, and from the nuptial ceremony, he 
them to a traveling ¢ 
Marble —* 


to-morrow we all shall leave 


mmiayre, 


you are of no use here. The d iy atter 


Alteck, and then 
life. 


for 


make arrangements for our future Go to 
La ipsic, receive the amounts for me, according to 
ty dustructions, and returnin a fortmeht to Alteck. 


Josephine will accompany you to drive away dull 


On the tv 
Alt 


", and the 


with his 
Mrs. 


om, exulting 


clith day, Conrad returned 


bride to ck, where lathe: Marble and 


Walt Whole villave, inet tl 
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WISDOM, AND TER 
PRUDENCE. 
Mis. Wispom., wa 


me DAUGHTER 


certainly an extraordimary 


Wollan, and possessed very marked characteristi Ss. 
itas said that she had a high estimation ot herself, 

4 
and this | think w truce tor a single glance ather 4 


one acquainted with phren- ny 


P > oes 


cranium would convinces 





«t. 


g It has always looked remarkably 


verre Yr v re rrrerers verre 


prearee il developments that whe itever niga. ~ the 


respect she entertained for the opinions of others, 
Her 


crown projected largely and her head rose far up- 


her own were always considered preferable. 


ward and backward from the ear. 

Prudence had been nurtured with the most par- 
ticular care and attention in the school of Prudence 
and Wisdom. She had been early impressed with 
the necessity of taking the counsel and advice of a 
mother of superior wisdom as the “ end of the law,” 
and she had faithfully adhered to those particular 
At the 


age of fourteen, Prudence was a charming young 


tenets in which she had been instructed. 


woman. Tler anxious mother early impressed 


with the fact that many evil tendencies are given 
to the minds of the young, while attending school, 
had resolved that Prudence should never become 
the inmate of a school-room—Mrs. Wisdom was 
not herself a dancer, and considering this an essen- 
tial accomplishment to a young lady of quality, had 
consented to leave the instructions necessary to the 
acquisition of this grace, to another. Accordingly 
previous to the time when the invaluable lesson we 
are to record was given; Prudence had been one 
among the happy number of a dancing association. 
She had by this means made acquaintances with 
sume young men, and as a consequence one young- 
ster, (quite young) had made a friendly call upon 
Miss Wisdom. In the eyes of Mrs. Wisdom this 
accomplished ball-room cherub was a personifica- 
tion of perfection second only to her lovely daughter. 


The union of two such choice spirits, calculated to 


harmonize in all things, she looked upon as the con. 


summation of her own, and daughter's happiness. 


Believing that the result of his visitations, would 


be a marriage with her daughter—and wishing to 
discharge her whole duty, as a mother-—to impress 
more firmly upon her mind the instruction which 
she had always attempted to inculeate—and have 
her understand more perf ctly, the nature, and 
extent of the obligations she was under to her, 
the 


following lesson of instruction. 


we 


tind devoted mother, forth her soul in 
the 


* My dear daughter, 7 have been the 


pouring 


architectress 
of your fortune, / have bestowed upon you the 
I have 
7 | have 


you to perform the least “rd not even so much as 


most unremitted attentions, watched over 


you with a mother’s ¢ never allowed 


wash a dish. Youhave slept in the rocking chair, 


you have rested upon the divan—you have lounged 


upou the sofa, at your pleasure. You have had 
but to make known your wishes, and your desires 
have always been gratified. For fear that you 
might take cold, I have always allowed you to 
sleep by a fire. You have always had a light by 
your bed-side until you slept, to calm your fears. 


When you have ened for anything that could not 


readily be obtained, it has always been 


t the 


icquured for 


you, however grea sacrifice, for fear that by 


crying, you would over-erert yourself, or rup- 


ture a blood vessel! Every precaution has been 


bserved by me, to pre vent any noise be ime m ide 
in the morning to disturb your sluimbers. Youhave 
laid in the bed as long as you pleased, so as to Ty 


perfectly rested from the lauigues consequent upoa 
You have 
faust brought to your bed-side by my own hand and 
to 


and until quite lately, T have 


| 


the /abors of the d ty. had your break 


part tken of the same /e/ore rising, strenethen 


you for tlis exercise 


taken you upon my lap and dressed you as though 


you were the most helpless infant. Over your per- 


+ sonal appearance 7 have not been less watehiul. 


vulgar to me to 


eens. - ~ 
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see the hi nde of a young hedy bene the ‘in ist indi- 
cation of work and I have never allowed yours to 
be soiled by exposure to the dish-water, the broom 
handle or the dust cloth. 


Nature has bestowed 


upon you a form of rare beauty, but J have improved 


upon it, by always dressing you in the heighth of 


fashion. ‘he long comb, the high comb, the small 


comb, and no comb at all, have successively graced 


your well turned head and adorned your auburn 
hair. ‘The long sleeve, the short sleeve, the big 


sleeve, the coat sleeve, and five hundred other in- 
termediate fashioned sleeves, have J prepared for 
to 


give you a large form, and cordage to make it less 


you. Cotton epaulets for back and shoulders, 


have been applied to you. In short J have been an 
acurate observer of things and whenever I have ob. 
served that nature has been partial in bestowing 
beauties that were not granted to you I have taken 
the fac-simile and with it decorated the form 
my lovely It was J who beheld the 
eamel adorned with a protuberance which nature 


daughter. 


had not formed upon you, and snatching from it 
the form and figure transferred its beauty to you! 

In the 
been less interested. 


cultivation of your intellect J have not 
Understanding the intimate 


relations which exist between the mind and body— 


, opposed always to your performing labor of any 


kind, and knowing that exercise of mind would 


fatigue the body, I have never advised you to 
engage inany mental exercise, except perhaps occa- 
sionally reading a norel ! school 


The only you 


have ever attended other than a mother’s, is a 


dancing school and this we cannot but hope will 
result in gaining you, an accomplished husband ! 
In this school, you have acquired your gentecl re. 
finements, and learned what J could not perhaps 
have taught you as well:— 


* You've learned to walk with due uy 
To dance a figure with politeness ; 
To enter drawt 
And screw the di 


rrightne <8 


roots wilh grace, 
nples on your face!” 


* Reduce the theory you have heard from a mother 
of wisdom and prude uce to the every day busine ss 
and you ean but become the personification 


of life 
of all that is admirable and excellent. You will 
which 


become the /uminary of the circle in in 


married life you will be called to move—the pride 
of a mother’s heart, and the greatest source of hap- 


T have 


Jetween this and the time 


piness and profit to your husband! one 


favor to ask. in which 


you will have danced the figure of single 


Oh! 


waltze d 


misery. 


how false to call it single blessedness /) and 


into married life, establish a system for 


uprovement which will make 


ail possible 


you better qualified 


for the new sphere in which you will 


soon act. The system J would recommend is this, 


7T have, always attended to the whole arrangement 


vour dress would not 


taking 


if the exercise 


that 


ol myself; but 


he too wreat, IT would aiter 


suggest, 


some nourishment tn bed, you devote one half hour 


to making your spit curls about your forehead and 
teinples, yourself. ATL other arrangemerits of your 
dress will be attended to by me as usual. If you 
tind the exercise too great, you will not, of course 
do it yourself. "This will be sufficient for the fore- 
noon, provided you have no other care upon your 
mind, in which case, it would surely prove too 
labovious. Linmediats ly after dinner enter the re- 
cievine room and devote twenty minutes to obser- 
vations upon yourself before the large mirror. 
linagine yourself entering a drawing-room—mak 
your courtesy, and observe with Low much cas 
and elegance you periorm this accomplishment 


This is well calculated to give you a high estima- 


of 


1 EKER 
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tion of yourself and your own pe rformances pier 


/ which you can never be esteemed, and looked up 
} to by others. 


This will be sufficient for the after- 
noon. After tea, a few moments may be very 
profitably spent in waltzing before the large man. 
tle-piece mirror where you can have a full view of 
your person, and consequently cultivate more and 
more that self-approbation of your conduct and 
acquirements, After this, be waited upon to your 
bed that you may recover from the fatigues of your 
exercise, and be better prepared for the same routine, 
on the succeeding day. Practice my dear child will 
make you perfect and this perfection prepare you 
for happiness and usefulness in the married life! 
You owe to me a debt of gratitude you can never 
repay—all J ask is be not ungrateful !” 

We suppose Prudence observed the counsel of 
wisdom, caught with chaff the ball-reom bird, and 
made an excellent and profitable wile for a happy 
husband. 


We suppose so, for before all this hap- 


Mio. 


pened, we came away. 
Ghent, N. Y. Feb yruary 10, 1845. 
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ISAAC 


Barrow, a 


BARROW, 


Isaac divine and mathematician, 
born in 1630, was the son of a linen-draper of Lon- 
don, and was educated at the Charterhouse and 
atC 


he traveled in France, Italy, and the 


ambridge. After his education was completed, 
Levant, and 
resided for a year at Constantinople. In his voy- 
age to Smyrna, the ship was attacked by an Alyer- 


ine, and Barrow displayed an undaunted courage 
much contributed to the 


L659, 


! 
severai 


which success of the en- 
eagement. In 
filled 
Trinity Ce Lhe r¢ 


in 1675, and died in 16 


he returned to England, sue. 


cessively professorships, wus made 


master ol 1672, vice chancellor 
7. In wit, in learning, in 
talent, 


Ilis numerous mathen 


scientific knowledge, in versatile Barrow 


had few rivals. 1atical pro- 


ductions attest his excellence as a geometecr : and 


his theological works, which fill three volumes, are 


to hum as a divine. 


equally honorable 
_ = 9) @ * - 
FRANCIS LEWIS 

Lewis was a native 


outh Wak =, Wane he was bn 


Landaff, in 
1713. 


five years, 


ol 
rin the year 
natthie age of four or 


. , 
Ol hin Gevelived upon a inaiden aunt, who 


struct him 
Hew 


’ 1 
{ | 


took singular to it 


lang 


lo * 


pains in the native 


uage Of bis country lterwards sent 


cotland, where, in tion, he 


1CquUulrs da kn mwice e of the Ga x } rom this he 
i 


was transferred tothe hoolot Wes r, where 


1 ! ! 
ippetlead is cat is na cl ver t 
] i idl 7 j 


he col 

tation of being a wood Ssit cho 
Having d ter nee n tic pursuit of 

Lond int 


petent knowlede: 


coming ree, 


mmerc h 


ico 
ol twenty 


of hus property 





to 


- p+ 
. > SP 
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Sis 


into merchandise, and 
he arrived in the spring of 1735. Leaving a part 
of his goods to be disposed of by Mr. Edward | 


Annesly, with whom he had formed a commercial 


connexion, he transported the remainder to Phila- 
delphia. Afteraresidence of two years in the latter 
city, he returned to New-York, and there became 


extensively engaged in navigationand foreign trade. 


He married the sister of his partner, by whom he } 


had several children. 

Mr. Lewis acquired the characterof an active and 
enterprising merchant. In the course of his com- 
mercial transactions, he visited several of the sea- 
ports of Russia, the Orkney and Shetland Islands, 
and was twice shipwrecked on the Irish coast. 

During the French or Canadian war, he was 
agent for supplying the British troops, and was 
present, in 1756, at the surrender of Fort Oswego 
to the French general, de Montcalm. He exhibi- 
ted great firmness and ability on the occasion ; and 
his services were held in such consideration by the 
British government, that at the close of the war he 
received a grant of five thousand acres of land. 

The conditions upon which the garrison at Fort 
Oswego surrend red, were shamefuly violated by 
de Montcalm. 
Indians, who assisted in taking the fort, to select 


He allowed the chief warrior of the 


about thirty of the prisoners, and to do with them 
Of this number, Mr. 


Thus placed at the disposal of savage power, 


as he pleased. Lewis was 
one. 
a speedy death was one of the least evils to be ex- 
pected. 
Lewis discovered that he was able to converse with 
the Indians, by reason of the similarity of the an- 
cient language of Wales, which he understood, to 
dialect.* 


words to the chief, so pleased the latter that he 


their His ability to communicate by 


treated him kindly, and on arriving at Montreal, 
requested the French governor to allow him to re- 
turn to his family without ransom. The request, 
however, was not granted, and Mr. Lewis was 
sent as a prisoner to France, from which country, 
being some time after exchangt d, he returned to 
America. 

Although Mr. Lewis was not anative of America, 
yet his attachment to the country was early and 
devoted. He vigorously opposed the oppressive 
measures of Great Britain, and esteemed liberty the 


ilis in- 


tellectual powers, and uniform nobility of sentiment. 


choicest blessing that a nation can « njoy. 


commanded the respect of the people ; and in 1775, 
he was unanimously elected a delegate to Con- 
gress. Ile remained in that body through the fol- 


' 


lowing year, 1766, and was among the number who 


signed the Declaration of Indepen For sevy- 
eral subseqrue nt years, he was a 


New-York in 


performed various secret 


sent the nationa i 
ind inportant services, 
with great fidelity and pradk 
In 1775, Mr. Lewis removed his famil 
fects to a country it wh 

Island. 
, 


autumn of the following year, h 


nec. 


—" 
v and et- 





ich he owned on Long 
In the 


was plun- 





This proved an unfortunate step. 
' 

is nouse 

His ex- 


dered by a party of British leht-horse. 


were 


tensive library and valuable papers 
His wife fellinto the 


wantonly 


destroyed. ywerofthe enemy 


and was retained a prisoner for several months. 
During he r captivity she exp rienced the most attro. 
cious treatment, being closely confined, and deprived 


thing. By the influence 


of a bed and sufficient ec! 


* It is almost need) tor k. that h an oceurr 
s, to say th pest « . 
no affinity betw 1 the mas t 1 , t\W 


of any ofthe Indiat 


sailed for New-York, where } 


It has been asserted, however, that Mr. | 
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of Washington, she was at lengthreleased ; but her 
constitution had been so impaired by her suflerings, 
that in a vear or two, she sank into the grave. 
The latter days of Mr. Lewis were spent in com. 
He died on the 30th day of De- 
cember, 1803, in the nineticth year of his age. 


parative poverty. 





THE BUBBLES. 

Wuen I was quite young I used to amuse my- 
self with making soap bubbles. With a tin cup in 
one hand and a tobacco pipe in the other, [ would 
stretch out of the third story gable-end window, 
sometimes throwing off in equal succession, numer- 
ous little globes whose specific gravity, increased by 
the pendant mass of more condensed suds at their 
lower extremity, urged them down with speed: and 
sometimes I would with more caution, inflate a 
spacious sphere—blowing gently and equally, and 
watching every motion of the frail but beautiful 
body, humoring every swing, every clongation and 


‘There be 


contraction. 


seen, as it were 
in a camera obscura, ... trees, houses, men, | 
waggons, clo 


wis and sky, all reflected in the 


brightest aud'chest tints; while from the bowl of 


the pipe to the base of tRS bubble descended a thou- 


sand streo“is of glowing! fluid, radiant with the 
hues of purple and gold, now’¢Nding in right lines, 
then with a most graceful curve meandering ob- 
liquely towards the nether side. It was once when 
I had blown one of these magnificent forms, and 
set it afloat in “mid air,” gazing with childish 


interest and admiration at its dignified course, 


floated 
with graceful buoyancy, and my little heart bound- 


that uncle Joe observed me; the bubble 


ed with joy at the cont mplation of its progress. 
jut in the midst of its carcer it came in contact 


With a projecting object, and immediately, by a 


noiseless explosion, it vanished, and there remained 


nothing of its substance but a drop of soap-water, 


which swiftly descended to the earth. I stamped 


with chagrin and mortification at the loss of my 


beautiful treasure. Uncle Joe saw me: and ap- 
proa hing me said it was foolish to be so outrageous 
at such a trifling loss.“ Besides,” said he, “ you 
: , a a 1: ——- — , 
may learn a moral lroui tins 5 tue most showy things 


are ron raliy the most frail: and @he prettiest and 
largest bubbles are the first to break.—* Come,” 
“* T will tell bubbles [ 
scen ith ny day * 


“6 
Phe: 


parents, a be 


say she, have 


you ol som 


was ITornario the only clild of lis doting 
| 


autiful child, with an acute eye, a fine 


orenuead, and ali las features indicating intellectual 


vigor. At school he outsti pp dall his WUpanions 
n learning | n Was ass ited in classes with 
oul much sin years ilk vas a prodigy, 
his parents thought hina supernatural genius,he was 
caressed by them, he was exhibited to strangers and 
equaitenecs, and ‘lauded to theskies 2’ in short li 


was the constant But the tin 


theme of lis par nts. 


arrived when he tiust choose a 


pre ession, tora due 
7 , , 
dicraji business was never once dreamed of by the 
parcits as an oc upation adapted to the intelligences ol 


their child. The daw waschosen, buthere he failed : 


and it was live years before li passe d, and then with 
little honor to himself: for he had neither pereeption 
ot Lin ec points ol law not ge nuily tog ude a case, 
The bubble burst when he leit iis parents—for his 
0 ily sup ity wasa retentive memory, which 


ius lond parents had interpreted wuiversadd genius 


—i~and, although you may see hiss 


ign on a shutter 


, continual prosperity. 


as an attorney, nevertheless he makes a scanty live- 
lihood by transcribing for lawyers of a higher grade. 
“= J 


considerable fortune by his uncle. 








was a young man who was left a 
Flushed with 


» sudden and unexpected wealth, his fancy painted 


Ile immediately entered into 


the grocery business—no expense was spared to 


make his store assume a splendid appearance, A 


clerk was hired to conduct the counter business, 


while the principle rode from store to store, and 
from sale to sale, without either forethought or ex. 
perience, to purchace merchandise. Ile dressed 
like a beau; he was a gallant; he went to balls, 
parties, theatres, billiard tables, and taverns; he 
was a man of pleasure and fashion, indulging much 
The bubble burst 
a fraudulent clerk, unpaid notes, 


in the vices and follies of both. 
—bad bargains, 
desperate debts, a confused business, and enervated 
body, suddenly involved him in ruin; and after 
having ‘taken the benefit,’ he has left the city in 
disgrace and roams the world without a recommen. 
ding trait. 

“* |—— L—— was a mechanic, and a very in- 
telligent one. He had enriched his mind by read- 
ing, he wrotea good hand, and wasofa gentlemanly 
carriage, aspect, and manners. He married an 
industrious and economical mantua-maker ; and 
by their joint efforts they acquired a very gentecl 
livehhood. By some strange whim of ambition 
I—— L—— became an ollice hunter; he was 
successful; for the people elected him as a repre- 
sentative to the state legislature. ‘This honor in- 
toxicated the common sense of himself and his wife. 
Ile thought he deserved the office as a reward for 
his talents; and his wife abandoned the needle as 
Sut the 


bubble burst: for before the session was half over 


beneath the dignity of a legislator’s lady. 


he had voted, through ignorance, for a law which 
Was oppressive and hateful to the people, and they 
lle 


was thrown aside at the next election, and left to 


burnt in effigy the pride-puticd representative. 


muse on his discomfiture, while his wife became a 


by-word of ridicule. 





“'There was S— F , who served his time 


ina printing office. He was a young man of su- 
perior talents. At the expiration of his time he 
started a literary and miscellaneous paper. It was 
conducted with spirit and discretion, and had a nu- 
merous subseription. ‘There were many rural tales 
written by himsell, and published in this paper; 

! "These 


and they were copied throughout the Union. 
tales were admired for their interesting incidents, 


siuiplicity of diction, natural description, and prac- 
tical moral ; they were sought for with avidity and 
read with delight. But the whirlpool of polities 
caught the Editor in its vortex, and forsaking the 
quictness @#ta literary life he has rushed into the 


wisterous sphere of party contention ; and sacrifi- 


cing the peacable hours of learned study, and stray- 
iy from the flowery paths of imagination, his char- 
eteristic has now become personal vituperation, 

party iutrigu tnd political misre presentation. 


re a few bubbles,” continued my unck 


list now ret 


wmber; butif you will 


rvant, as you pass through the world 


you 
- ’ 
will have a long catalogue to add to this short list. 


There isa freat deal more noise and show in the 


rl! ] +} } 
voriad than there is streneth or substance: there 


ire ny bubbles afloat, brilliant and gay, but they 
ire light, frail and empty. ‘an outside of colors, 


! 
un inside of wind,’ and they will some day burst to 
the wonder of the 


multitude, and to the utter des- 


truction of the msecive 


Zl 


8 
eg 


r 








Uncle Joe was very right. “ I have lived an 
age of some few years,” and have found his predic- 
We 


have our philanthropic, scientific, political, moral, 


tions verified, and his conclusions confirmed. 


and religious bubbles, all for show, pretty but useless. 
—— 42) @ Oto — 
WHERE BOUND. 
I’ x1enp, where are you bound? Not to the gallows, 
wetrust. But we fear you will arrive there at last, 
Evils 


You have just com- 


unless you turn about and mend your ways. 
should be checked in the bud. 
menced crime—down with that copper ; it will not 
The hun- 


dreds that follow will be missed and what 


be missed we know, but it isn’t yours. 
will 


become of you? ‘Turned away from a good place— 
confidence lost in you; where will you steer your 
course ? 

To the 


Stop, stop short. 


Where are you bound, son of pleasure ? 
bowl and the midnight revelry ? 
‘Turn back. You better go to your grave, and em- 
ploy a sexton to bury youalive. You will rue the 
day of your birth, unless you speedily reform. Away 
from the bowl—dash the glass and you may be 
respected and beloved. 

And you, young man of fashion, where are you 
bound? ‘T’o the tailor’s, the barber's, the looking 
glass, and destruction? If you have a mind, im- 
prove it ; 
self. 


if not do not make a bigger fool of your- 
If there is any thing we abominate, it is a 
tuilor’s sign parading the streets. Stop your follies 
at once, or the poor-house will bring you up; there 
is noquestion about it. Where are you bound, lazy 
Yo Botany Bay? 
or steal, o1 sponye your bread and clothes from the 


Which will you do? 


Young man and old, rich man and_ poor, high 


lump of flesh ? You must work 


industrious. 


man and low, bond man, free, and where are you all 


bound? "Tis an important question—what is your 


answer? By and by it will be too late to decide 


your course, now is the time to act—now! Be 


honest, be virtuous, be temperate—shape your 
course by the side of ‘Truth, with the Bible for your 
chart, and you will be safe and only safe here and 
forever. Will you do it? 
— +590 © Cato 
THE EFFECT OF IDLENESS OF YOUNG 
MEN. 

Nornina is more ruinous to young men than to 
They 
soon lose the confidence of worthy citizens, and 


Their 
means soon disappear and they sink lower and lower 


be out of steady and useful employinent. 
eventually lose confidence in themselves. 


in the scale of society, Hill at length they fall into a 
loaferish obscurity, or into criminal notoriety. Many 
young men neglect the opportunities of business, 
because these opportunities do not, at first promise 
so much respectability and profit as they were led 
to anticipate for their own over-cstunated services. 
Because they cannot get such situations as they 
have set their hearts on obtaining, they reject all 


other offers, and ** wait the movement of the tide,” 


as they call it, whichis to bear them on to the 
realization of their dearly cherished hopes. But 


’ 
been slighted, 


where Fortune’s humble tavors hay 


she seldom lavishes her bounties ; thus these proud 
aspirants are left to sustain themselves with hopes 


which will never be realized, and with dreams of 


fanciful illusions which confirm their habits of 
indolence. 


\ poor business is better than no business at all 


and it is always advisable to take the best offer 


that present eir- 


2 and cmbrace the best opportunity 
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cumstances may throw in one’s way. 
is in business is five times more likely to get offers 
of a better business, than he who is out of employ- 
ment. 
the situation proposed, but there is a degree of rust 
which gathers about him, which reduces his market 
value greatly. But the greatest evil of being out of 
employment is that idleness opens the way for va- 
rious temptations to vicious courses. A man of 


ordinary spirit will not go without the means of 


’ subsistence, if he has the skill to procure them hon- 


estly or dishonestly ;—thus he is led to do those 
things which the bare thought of doing would have 


been revolting to his soul ere it was contaminated 


calloused by indolence. Whatahost of menare sub- < 


sisting in every community without any visible 
means of support! ‘These are the dronesof socicty, 
who ought to be driven by the frowns of the public 
to engage in some useful employment which they 


could earn an honest livelihood, and add something 


to the wealth and prosperity of the country.—Olive 


Branch. 
= OR 

BORROWING NUWSPAPERS. 
Aw old sea captain down in Salaun, Massachu- 
setts, Was 


Bk fore hie 


sorcly troubic.. by newsp borrowers. 
to the breakiast table, 


tle children af the door, 


could get up tu 


there were four or five 


with—* Marm w: to borry the paper’—* Sir 
says how he'd like the paper’ —* Father wants to 
know whether or no you'll be 80 good’s to lend him 
the paper,” &c. &c. and when the old captain got 
it ugain it was a day old at least. So one day he 
took an old paper, yellow and yenerable with age, 
and then wound around it some twenty-five yards 
of list, with as many hard knots as an old sailor 


‘“ Mrs. L. 


they come after the paper you send them this, and 


could tic, and said to his wife, when 


[I guess they'll find it very interesting.” So the 


paper and the list upon it went the rounds, and 
strange to say, even newspaper borrowers took the 
hint, and did not send again to him, at least to 


” borry the paper. 
—— x27) @ Ct 


OPINION, 


I wit.inciy concede to every man what I claim 


for myself{—the freest range of thought and expres- 
sion, and am perfectly indifferent whether the senti- 
ments of others on speculative subjects coincide 
with or differ from my own. Instead of wishing or 
expecting that uniformity of opinion should be es- 
tablished, L am convinced that it is neither practi- 
cable nor desirable: that varieties of thought are 
as numerous and as strongly marked, and as irre- 
ducible to one standard, as those of bodily form ; 
and that to quarrel with one who thinks differently 

| 


from ourselves, would be no less unreasonabl 


than 


to be anery with him for having features unlike 


our own.—Professor Lawrrence. 


~ r 


# 3.6 OSe0- 
LOVE. 

No man says R. W. Emerson, in one of h 

rhapsodies, ever forgot the visitations of that power 


to his heart and brain, which created all thing 


—which was the dawn in him of music, poctry, 


» face of nature ra 


, the m rand the night varies 


rents wile i ( a ol one Voice 
eould ma the heart beat, and the most trivial 
circumstance associated with one form is put in 
the a er ol n ’ vhen we | Like ll eve 
wilhien one [ it ind ill Hit Ory Wilelh cle 


A man who 3 


The latter may be far the best qualified for 


of it.” 


03 ) 

weewrcos -- - ~ ~——~ @ 

") 
to celebrate his cighty-sixth birth day with him. 
One of them suid, “ I suppose, Sir, you do not ex- 
pect to live to see another anniversary of this day ?” 
* O yes, I shall,” he replied, * not the least doubt 
* But what, father, can be the reason of 
this confident opinion?” “ Why child I have ob- 
served for better than fifty years, that when I live to 
see one birth day, I always live to see the next.” 

— 39 ¢ Cao 
A smart Lap.—A school master, as a punish- \ 
ment toone of his pupils for using profane language, 
ordered him to take a pair of tongs and watch a 
hole in the hearth until he had caught a mouse. 
The boy took the tongs, and demurely waited for 
the visitor. Directly after he saw a mouse peep- 
ing out of the hole. Cautiously placing a leg of the 
tongs on either side of the hole, he grasped the 
mouse, and triumphantly swinging it aloft, ex- 
claimed, * By G—d, I’ve got him.” 
—+52).@ Casto — 

A Smart Ox_p Lavy.—* Ah, me!” said old Mrs. 
Doonzenbury, * schooling is a great thing—I’ve 
often felt the Why, Mr. Snoutickle, 


would you believe it, ’m now sixty-five years old, 


need of it. 


and I don’t know the names of but three months in 
the year—and them’s Spring, Fall, and Autumn. 
I learnt °em when I was a little bit of a gal.” 


— 


—- —_) Os 


Law.—A celebrated barrister, retired from prac- 
tice, was one day asked his sincere opinion of the 
6 Why, the fact is,” 


law. rejoined he, “ if any 


man were to claim the coat upon my back, and 
threaten my refusal with a lawsuit, he should cer- 
tainly have it, lest in defending my coat, I should 
lose ny Waistcoat also.” 
— 350 6 Cs 
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Int v. onthe 10th inst. bwt Rev. Dr. Gosman, ¢ ft 
Henry VV to Miss S Heat lhot this city. 

Iv the R Dr. Ge in, Mr. George Hallenbeck, to Mi 
Ann Maurin ‘I Evek, of 1 city. 

In Ghent, o ie Oth inst. by the Rev. FE. Devoe, Mr. Re 
eluer La to M R hel Dewar ll of Ghent. 

In Ki rl k, on the 1%th ult. bw Bld. 1.8. Rexford. Mr 
Syl ter Van Dewus« of Chatham, to Mi Surah Avery, of 
Graft K laer ¢ 

Onthe 0th ult. by the Rev. FE. 8. Porter, Mr. Jacob Tator, 
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Intl city, ou the Vthinst. Mr. James Gray, in the 80th veur 
of | g 
Out ra t. Mrs. Eliza Hallenbeck, inthe 86th wear of 
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On the ®th inst. 1 1 Dalla her 73d veur 
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At iil ‘ ’ | \ fe of Nelson 
Moore. in tl dd y raft 
At Hl ( M J Hay 
WG \' I f Rov 
VV ' T " 
‘il WV ( t thult. M Eliza. wif 
‘ \ i | ru he } it ’ 
a) | 4 re her : 
! at I = J 
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Ile opened not his mouth! The unpitying crowd, 
} Moved by the subtle priest and envious scribes 
Preferred a murderer to theLorp oF Lire 


And rent the heavens with long and lengthened cries 





. a 


And my pale cheek in vain may speak— 


Because I'm twenty-five! ) 


Now, ifa ride improves my side, 


I'm forced to take the stage, 





7" 
Phat he might to their brutal rage be given. 
) = 5 For that is deemed quite proper for 
; And now behold him in a purple robe 
ha celal bof . , A person of my age ; 
la ° ° => And with a wreath of thorns in mockery crownes ‘ ° 
© rierrmoa ws ll yP oO @ t r Vo , . ~ ; cs : And then no hand is offered me } 
Yue Suir YD @e \ J ; With scoffs, and bitter tumults saluted “ king ! - 
} hee ; : lo help me out alive— 
Up Calvary’s rugged hill they take their way— om _ 7 
eee eae ee eee : ff ‘ : : They think it won't hurt me to fall, 
Rural Rey Ty. ; While shouts of hellish triumph rend the skies— . a 
4s Chpines eid eon + mre a rraren 99 t : , Jecause I'm twenty-five ! 
WHEN THE SUN OF PROSPERITY’S SHINING, And rear the fatal cross! Nailed to the wood 2 
oe &. 4. Poneus. Between the heavens and earth in anguish hung © dear, *tis queer that every year 
Wuerx the sun of Prosperity’s shining ; The bleeding Lamb! between two thieves he hung I'm slighted more and more, 
; ; , ¥ ? Who with unfeeling hearts their Lord reviled; For not a beaux pretends to show 
As brightly it shines on thee now, , : 1! ; His head witt | ) 
‘ And they that passed him by, railed on him too 6 Hcad Within my door. 
And Hope with ber roses is twining 5 , ” 
- . And with the insulting priests in mockery cried. No care nor smile nor soft adieus 
A garland to place on thy brow ; £| y . 
. * Ah thou that savest others, save thyself,” My spirits now receive 
When home, and its pleasures are thine, ? . : Ses , 
. . . { * My God my God” the suffering Savior cried, ne might near as well be dead 
With the Friends of thy childhood around thee, , \ i ; : 4 I’m twenty-five ! 
. , And yielde e ghost! Thic kness spre As say n twenty-five! 
And thou for thy virtues divine ( o ded up the ghost ! wenince s spread 
. ts sable curtain o'er this lower world; 
Art loved as I ever have found thee ; F ’ suing sab ao d , . ) . = & 
vor ¢ long “ »«< firs S , , ‘por ‘ . 
ites hemabt edicidinn to dindntie or three long hours the sun refused to shine The oldest Literary Paper in the United States, 
: As if astonished at the hellish deed! 
Ifsorrow my portion should be, ") | | 
. ros . 1e temple's veil was rent: the opened graves 
This thought will oft banish my sadness, . 2 & 
Whos Fane 7" th } Gave up their sleeping dead ; and those that stood 5 
if am remembered by thee, ’ : 
¢ Beholding from afar with pitying eves OV. f { re . 3) | 9 Sy } 
, , ; ; ‘ ; , com: ‘ 4s 
When the winds of Misfortune are sighing, Now smote upon their breasts and fled! Ol. = 1, Wommencang & ae i v [, it AAs 
uv 4 
, ( « ful } Ce 7 £0 vart ns te sce ‘s 
And sorrows fall thickly on thee, The solid earth was to its centre shook, EACH NUMBER EMBELLISHED WITH ENGRAVINGS, 
Hopes blasted around thee are lying The rocks were trom their old foundations rent Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
Like leaves that have fallen from the tree ; } And the centurion, honor struck, exclaimed, THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Thy days of Prosperity’s ever, “This was the Son o- Gop.” 5 a. Literature containing Mor tland Sentimental Tales, Original 
The friends thou hast loved—far away, South East, N.Y. Jan. 145. Communications, Biography, ‘Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
4 Thyself o’er the wid a . , Miscellany, Humorous and UHistoneal Aueedotes, Poetry, &e. 
sell oe ne le { r — - '< — one > . . : 
’ de earth a rover, LD Oo Oot he tirst Number ofthe Vveecnty-First Volume of the Runa 
From home and its joys doomed to stray ; For the Rural Revositors Rerrosirory will be issued on Saturday the 3istof August, ie44. 
Rural Rey ; 
Oh! then in the days of thy sadness “aR The character and design of the Rural Repository being so 
. ' ness, TUE MARK + > , , ; 
rul ! \Riey AGE Vow. generally known, it would seem almost superfluous to offer any 
When sorrow thy portion shall be, thine fart! “ue \ pigs epee hI 
. BY CLAR : ng further; but, we are induces o subml o re pubbe 
Remember the moments of gladness, Q XW. BRYAN. two paragraphs containing condensed extracts from notices of 
I've spent in communion with thee! Turik hands are «ec —their words are pledged, the * Repository,’ published in various Journals, throughout 
Hinesburgh, Vt. Jan. 1845. ; Each heart and haud to each is given; the United States, in the room of praising ourse Ives as some are 
2 = under the necessity of doing 
—o4=7} @ OS ( They take ou them the Marriage Vow * The * Rural Repository’ is a neat and elegant semi-month 
2 _ yi ' posite s f gants 
F $e ra Before their God—in sight of Heaven ; ly Periodical, published in the City of Hudson, Columbia Co. 
) : , > os . 
R Repository He vows tu keep, protect and love N.Y. and which we believe is the oldest literary paper in the 
THE CURRANT BLOSSOM The | ly F ; United States ; and while it has made no very great pretensions 
/ . “ — 1¢ lovely being at his side ; topublie f ' blies , hot 
publ aver, itis far better than those pub ations who boast 
BY MISS C. W. BARBER. To love her long as life endures— long and loud of their claims to publie patronage, Amid the 
> . ‘ he . P ‘ one eG > . 
Plucked from the Garden of Joseph Bonaparte, and given to Her head to cuard, and feet to guide. flu me ytne - the " rld, and the uy ae +." . of the i ri 
? ‘ ’ s odteal press rnearly a seore of years this Tittle miscetlany 
ifr d. . . ’ 
o JTIER She gives her heart's best store to him has pursued ‘the even tenor of its way,’ scattering its sweets 
I BRING to you a little flower— ‘ around, and increasing in interest and popularity, and our 
; you: tt] " , ea sili ; ! - } 
Accent the gift my friend ! And trusts, and gives to him her all; readers will, of course, infer, that if it had no merit it would 
*) -£ riend - ae . se : : 
! 2s Io tread with him the path of life, have shuffled off this mortal coil * long time ago. 
A thousand stirring memories With him to rise—with him to fall ‘It is devoted to Polite Literature, and no where in the 
With this frail blossom blend: United States, is it excelled for neatness of typographical exe 
‘ ' . — . 1 3 . ’ , ‘« a" ne . y 
awe - ' She takes the ring, with steady nerve, cution, or inappropriate and useful selections. As anclegnant 
France with her vine clad hills appears tt 
I ’ And speaks her love, at every breath ; specimen of letter: pre printing wt stands without a rival, and 
In mind we stray “mid vanished years, Then swears before both God and man, it may be said, in truth, to be a specimen of the ‘art presers 
: pon ; ; ; : ative of all art It has outlived many a flaunting eity rival, 
There is no tale of blood hat nought shall sever them but death, * Mirrors.’ and *‘ Gems,’ and * Casket gaudy as butterflies, 
Traced ‘mid its petals slight, 1. eens sal il , and about as long lived.) and now if the * Repository’ does 
. hey re bound cach others’ joys to share not outshine the last novelties, itt willsurvive them, and eharm 
( And vet Iseem e’en now to hear ? . . . 
\ Each others hopes—each others fears— many a reader aftertheir tithes are forgotten. Its columns are 
/ . I 
Mhe tramp and din of tight— Each others burdens tov, to bear filled with agreeable and interesting miscellany, well ealeula 
Blood! blood! glows red on many a plain ‘ . ' ted to interest and instruet the young of both sexes; and the 
& — Whil hrough tl 
While Joseph takes the crown of ule journeying through this vale of tears ; good taste and discrimination of its editor is evineed, in the total 
» Jose akes » cro Spain. 
a . 1 OF Upon And now upon their bended knees, exclusion of those long and pointless productions which lum 
How strange that man should strive Before the altar low they bow, ber up the columns ofthe * mammoth’ sheets of New-York and 
3 = And ball last Philadelphia. Inshort, we know of no Journal of similarchar 
O’er clammy Death for power! And swear, as long as life shalt last, acter, better ealeu'ated to cheer and enliven the family circle. 
He might a useful lesson learn, Allegiance to the MarkiaGEe Vow. OO iY) 1 % GO S) J «2 
E’en from the little lower! Catskill, No ¥. 145, YS iets 31D. 
. " > , a on fT ay | . ’ » , 
It speaks of one, whose love divine 20 6 Oe — } 1 HE RURAL REPOS! PORY will be published every 
P other Saturday, inthe Quarto form containing twenty-six num 
Has made each cup of mass a shrine. BECAUSE TM TWENTY-FIVE. bers ofeight pages each, with a title page and index to the vol 
Whene’e ee ‘Tis wondrous strange how great the change ume, making in the whole 208 pnges. One or more engravings, 
rene’er you sec this currant flower, , is Strany ow ren re change, and alson portrait of some di tinguished pe rson, willembellish 
Pause and indite a prayer, Since 1 was in my teens, each number: consequently it willbe one ofthe neatest, cheap 
That Peace with snowy wi g Then I had beaux and billet-doux est, and best literary papers mn the country. 
d wre “a4 % 4 7 
May linger every where And joined the gayest scenes ; ob is RENA RViy 2) a 
\ And may we mect upoh that chore. But lovers now have ceased to vow; ONE DOLLAR per annum, inrariably in adrance. We 
Where sounds of strife are heard no more , No way they now contrive have a few copies of the Tth, 12th, 13th, 16th, Ith, Lath, 19th 
one : and 20th volumes, and any one sending for the Wist volume 
ath, Ma cember. 18 o poison, bang an owl mse ‘ % *. , 
Heath, M bD r, is44. To poise ing and drown themsely¢ can have as many copies of either of the volumes as they wish, 
. Because I'm twenty-five! he same te. ; 
=D ¢ Oo at the same rate. 
. ‘ _i . ? . sve 
i Rural J , Once, if the night was e’er so bright Clubs! Clubs!! Clubst!! 
THE CRUCIFIXION [ne'er abroad could roam Alithose who will send us the following amounts in one re 
"Twas morning; from the nln f tl ¢ Without * the bliss, the honor Miss mittance, shall receive as stated below, viz 
s g; fro i¢ chambers of the east wees , . . on . — 
anh e : oe Of esting yet tale baneas” FIFTY — Copies for $25.00) Twenty Copies for $12.00 
Looked forth the rising sun J kness fled nas ante Bion th , Forty de $22.00 Fitteen do. 10,00 
* , . ut no Q nig nand sno on ’ a ‘om 
The blue mist curled along the inountair ice » SETOURN TAIN OW, lhirty-Five do. 20,00 Ten do &7.00 
‘ And night resigned her empire to the day Pursned and ccarce alive— ‘ Thirty do S1R.00) Seven do. 85.00 
, aah tus hliin nah i delieitin meal : Through all the dark, without a spark, Twenty-Four do. $15.00) Four do, 83,00 
A consultation hel | led him bound } Jecause I'm twenty-five! To those who send us $5.00, we will give the 18th Volume, 
ynsuita hela ain iin boune gratis) and for $7.00, therr choice of either the [8th or 19th 
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